
Tennessee ‘ Bounces 9 Past Surprising UK 



By GREG BOECK 
Kernel Staff Writer 

After the smoke had cleared someone in the press 
box rather aptly summed up Kentucky and Tennessee s 
65th meeting on a football field Saturday when he 
said: "It was like getting a birdie on the 18th hole 
following a bad round of golf. 

So Kentucky must have felt after gallantly battling 
back from a 24-7 deficit in the second half only to tall 
short by 31-26 of pulling off the upset of the South- 
eastern Conference. 

Another writer then added. As they say, that s the 
way the ball bounces. 

And it was, quite literally, a bounce ot the football 
that spelled Kentucky’s end and handed lOth-ranked 
Tennessee its eighth win in nine games. 

Late in the fourth quarter with Kentucky behind just 
24-20, Tennessee punter Herman Weaver, punting from 
his own 40 after the Y’ols had been stalled on the Ken- 
tucky 49, got off a booming kick that bounced inside the 
Kentucky five, lazily wobbled into the end zone but 



then popped right back out, coming to rest on the 
one-foot line. 

When the referee allowed the ball to remain in its 
Knoxville sanctuary, Kentucky fans roared with disap- 
proval. Under college rules, however, its where the ball 
comes to rest that finally counts. 

And in this case, it counter! seven points for Ten- 
nessee. On Kentucky’s first play quarterback Bernie 
Scruggs fumbled in the end attempting to pass. Ten- 
nessee linebacker Jack Reynolds fell on it for what 
turned out to be the game’s deciding touchdown with 
2 47 left. 

"Certainly, said Tennessee Coach Doug Dickey, 
"that punt was the big turning of the game. " 

Mistakes that plagued the Wildcats all season haunted 
them again Saturday although Kentucky, using three 
quarterbacks, was able to stay in contention by amass- 
ing 440 yards passing. Tire Wildcats set school records 
passing 45 times and completing 29 and their 440-yard 
total surpassed another school mark as well as the SEC 
record of “£J6 set by Mississippi this year. 

All week long Kentucky Coach John Ray, who, in 



his first season at UK, suffered more losses (2-8) in 
this season alone than he had in five years at Notre 
Dame, "tried to impress on the boys how costly errors 
have been to us.’ 

But, once again, it was errors that killed the Wild- 
cats. 

First, an unalert UK defense allowed Tennessee’s 
Bobby Majors, the SEC’s leading punt returner, to 
pick his way 72 yards on a Kentucky punt for the 
Volunteers’ first touchdown that came with less than 
two minutes gone in the game. 

Next, Tennessee linebacker Jackie Walker intercepted 
a Steve Tingle pass and raced 54 yards to the UK eight. 
The Vols scored in three runs, the last a on e-y aider 
by Tennessee quarterback Bobby Scott. 

Then, at the end of the first period, Kentucky 
punter Dave Hardt hobbled the snap from center on 
fourth down and elected to run when he still seeming- 
ly hail ample time to punt. As a result, Tennessee 
took over on the UK 25. Six plays later, Scott threw 
five yards to Cary Kreis, free in the end zone because 

Continued on P&f r 7, t'ui. 1 
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Field Trip Gives 
First Hand Look 
At Strip Mines 



* T .; .," V ' -v*V h*. .. — ■ 

Harry M. Caudill, in the white jacket, leads part of the group 
t PnmtK TYx participating in the Environmental Awareness Seminar’s field trip 
mgm Ct/mr.y I O p ast an area j n pg^y County that was strip mined by a coal 
rpt I I company. The company completed reclamation efforts on this 

/ Ue Ijumoerlana particular field four years ago and is not required to do any- 



particular field four years ago 
thing else to the land. 



s not required to do any- 

Kemel Photo by Dave Herman 



By MARILU DAUER 
Kernel Staff Writer 

“We’ve been going through 
an orgy of mauling away Ken- 
tucky for 75 years,” proclaimed 
Harry M. Caudill, author of the 
widely acclaimed “Night Comes 
to the Cumberland.” 

Caudill, a lawyer who has 
spent his life in southeastern 
Kentucky, yesteiday gave an on- 
the-spot guided tour of the 
strip mines there to a group of 
over 60 students, including 
many from UK, professors and 
interested conservationists. 

But the group saw two sides 
of the story. They say the strip 
mines from Caudill’s perspective 
and also from the point of view 
of the Bethlehem Mines Corp., 
Elkhorn Division. 

Speaking for the mining com- 



Religious Liberals Discuss Chemical War 



By RICHARD WHITT 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Three UK professors discussed 
chemical and biological warfare 
at a meeting of the Campus 
Religious Liberals Sunday night. 

Dr. Samuel F. Conti, director 
of the School of Biological Sci- 
ences, who headed the panel 
discussion, said there is "no 
doubt" that the U.S. is using 
chemicals such as herbicides and 
defoliants in Vietnam. 

Dr. Conti said the use of such 
chemicals is a dangerous step 
because it shows that the U.S. 
will not hesitate to use chem- 
ical warfare. He noted there are 
many other more dangerous 
chemicals which could destroy 
vertebrates as easily as herbicides 
destroy plant life. 

"We are using so much of 
these chemicals that the United 
States had to import herbicides 
last year for the first time,” Dr. 
Conti said. 

Dr. Conti attacked the rea- 
son given by the military for us- 
ing the chemicals. "They say it 
will help to prevent ambush by 
the Viet Cong, but this is silly; 
all it has done is to give them a 
better line of fire." 

Dr. David White, Department 



of Biochemistry, pointed out that 
the United States is the only 
major power which has not signed 
the 1925 Geneva pact outlawing 
chemical warfare. 

"Every major power, includ- 
ing Russia and China, have 
signed this agreement,” White 
said. He said people should write 
to their senators to express de- 
sire that they vote in favor of 
signing the treaty when it comes 
before the Senate. 

Dr. White said he doesn’t 
think the people who are in charge 
of some of the experiments "know 
what they are doing.” H«u said, 
for example, the British perma- 
nently contaminated an entire 
isla nd with anthrax and now must 
maintain a constant patrol of the 
island. 

Dr. Donald Knapp, chairman 
of the Department of Oral Bio- 
logy, said drugs are being de- 
veloped by a team of scientists 
in the United States which could 
alter mood and behavior. "These 
people are being paid by our tax 
dollars, but I can’t find out what 
they have learned.” 

New Drugs 

“The Army has produced a 
drug which will alter the at- 
tention speed, but I can’t tell 



you the scientific formula,” he 
continued. The drug that Dr. 
Knapp was refering to is com- 
monly called an "age regression” 
drug. 

Prof. Knapp pointed out some 
of the military implications of 
the drug in an experiment whose 
results were released by the Army 
in 1963. The drug was given to 
a group of 10 recruits who were 
proficient at a certain obstacle 
course. 

“The obstacle course had 12 
separate obstacles and by the 
time they reached the third ob- 
stacle, only one man had a rifle; 
by the time they reached the 
fifth obstacle, nobody had a rifle 
and only one man finished the 
course,’ Dr. Knapp said. 

He added that by putting 
such a chemical into central air 
conditioners or heating systems, 
an enemy agent could incapici- 
tate an entire country “with rel- 
ative ease. The potential is 
enough to scare the hell out of 
you,” he said. 

Dr. Knapp said he thinks 
drugs are being used on the Viet 
Cong to induce them into bat- 
tle. “You read about the Viet 
Cong taking drugs and making 
suicide attacks,” he said. 

“I submit that it is not the 



Viet Cong giving their people 
drugs ... we are over there 
doing field trials.” 

‘Wall Of Secrecy' 

“The military establishment 
is taking science in a direction 
which is endangering all of us,” 
Prof. Knapp continued. He said 
“we owe it to ourselves to find 
out what is going on behind 
this wall of secrecy.” 

Dr. Knapp accused the Amer- 
ican press of laxity in reporting 
incidents involving chemical and 
biological warfare and experi- 
ments. 

He recalled, too, students at 
the University of Buffalo com- 
pletely destroyed a new labora- 
tory which had been built for a 
professor who was doing research 
for the military. 

“The building was to be a 
restricted area and the students 
evidently didn’t think that a uni- 
versity was the place for this kind 
of research. ” 

He added that the story did 
not appear in local newspapers. 

“I found out about it when 
I ran into a student from the 
University of Buffalo who was 
looking for a place to go to 
school,” Dr. Knapp quipped. 



pany, David A. Zegeer said, 
“We will tell you our story and 
let you draw your own conclu- 
sion." 

Strip mining involves: 

► Blasting the' hillside. 

► Shoving the “overburden” 
down the hillside (the over- 
burden is all the material above 
the coal seam). 

► Getting the coal. 

Caudill pointed out naked 
hillsides, devoid of vegetation. 
Shale and coal had been washed 
into streams; some streams were 
completely blocked. 

Live Sewage 

Jerry Thornton, director of 
the UK Environmental Aware- 
ness Seminar and organizer for 
the field trip, pointed out an 
obviously polluted stream. Cau- 
dill informed him that this was 
Thornton’s “drinking water” in 
Lexington, which he said con- 
sists of blood, sulfur, limestone 
and “urinated water.” This wat- 
er would eat the feet off a mule, 
but it is calculated to be good 
for the stomach’s of Lexington- 
ians.” 

He said that when federal of- 
ficials investigated the contam- 
ination problem several years 
ago, they found between 84 and 
100 percent of the water con- 
taminated by live sewage. 

Strip mining on a rather ex- 
tensive scale got into full swing 
in southeastern Kentucky after 
World War II. Caudill remind- 
ed a group of students that “our 
children, our grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren are going to 
live in something like this.” 

“If there is a fish left in Ken- 
tucky in a few years, it will be 
a fugitive from pollution,” pre- 
dicted Caudill. 

When he was asked who 
should be blamed for this con- 
dition, he said the Kentucky 
government and the federal gov- 
ernment are allowing this. 

Broad Form Deeds 

One problem, according to 
Caudill, is broad form deeds. 
Under these deeds, mineral 
rights have priority over the 
land. Kentucky is the onlv state 
in the union that has this. 

There are two estates in the 
Continued on Pure 8, Col. I 
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What’s 

Ummagumma 
Have lo Do . 
With Harvest? 



1 mngumpui is not a.hrartd of mountain plow. It's 
a brand of Pink Klovd. Contrary trt popular opinion. 
Pyrus Mi '('orjni« k did n*>t invent tiu* Was*. Was a. 
K igar Broughton did. Alchemy i* no fruit. ItVIhe 
■‘Third Ear" creating! •gold by -tnagic. This j> a new 
HARVEST 'casoYi that 'ha* nothing to ilo with 
tr a'ditional notions <>j leaping and sowing, Think 
,i.out MARY ES? MaU-olin docs: ;fs sojmThing; 
■ ice and summery irthl friendly. 

^ r # 

MalcViIm Japes i> tho tuoi.ty-.thi OO year old ma'tcr 
• tho HARVEST lal.ieb With the supjvort and back- 
ing of EMl. Malooltn fronted a reside. icefor imi'ic 
■■ ■; i : rTO'tps oalh'd. “underground" and Vcvperi- 
•ni t.tak' In. a _ short time. HA K V F.ST ha> become 
1 :::> thing of a faniitvy; a, tyw.no for quality avapt- 
Ardo jpu-ic ofall kinds. HARVEST cotiifes from 
England’. Herein tho U.S. wo-tlow hay<* a jilipipso 
■ whitt> rpnH;V happening over there : ; : 



‘EDGAR BROUGHTON 




PINK F 


LOY 


D 










§L ’<■ . . m 

“Wasa Wasa”: 

Was;. Was;, i . K\^im tar "1'r.au tar away" which 
in this oa^e moons far away ahead of their time. 
Tho. K'Ktar Broughton Hand consist' of throe young 
men and. a' /Manager who i> Edg-ar’s mom. Like all 
. the others oh HARVEST. the Broughton Band ha< 
'achieved immense popularity ih England. Jtyobably j 
Uwaus.eof times Jtke, “ Death of un KfW’TTlc Citizen" I 
You’ll hearn lot' of it. 



Our $22.95 Lister, with Runners* 







) iAg-i 

/ 1 

Wo can fafhish this lister in both II and 16 inch. 




“ Anthems In Eden’ 



JS' . l\l’,o rt lari', tt it* both vHiecla; weight. l«f» lb«. 

f'ftoo • t. a ... . Shirley and Qolly Collins have collected traditional 

No. 1*101. TO luclir. ln»t-lr\\ liools; weight, -1*01 be. . • material from times pasf. using medieval instru- 

'' VoV V ,* • u ,# .i v\ -i mentation. Together, thev- make music uTiich pro- 

w o fOrni'h. tins. lister, with jji.im- spr«ickei or Hotel ... . ■ * . . v ■s' „ 

wiovl.of as desired. Wien 'olid wheel is Us«sl, u . I,u, ‘ oNfKTl-ein ' ' . music that n.is boon 

-a sf.rmg scraper i- attached; I>.duc,t *1.00. if only called, "primeval English pop. ( onsidor tho re tree, 
one wheel i- u. i.t-l.' #\Ve claim f..r tip • • f t . 1 1 « » w - tho saebut, the M-run, horn and rackett. If you've 

/.-.nevet Rea rd them before, they're here now. Instru- 
ments oit:“ Anthems in Eden" ‘ 
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Ummagumma’ 



A two- record set by the Pink Floyd, one of Eng*, 
atul’s top grp ijV., and also vtndHL 1 popular iii the- 
•' United Stales ,'Fpik Floyd cret|W* a sound that 'j,,,. 
v,C'j«iild be /allied. "e\t i^y-ti'rro't i i tvi'U Tho group be- - 

its music .^ould be usefulya^d living. It i-. $rh 
• thjRt ai.d tlie. r’MMAtJJ ^^MA. We d,.n't 

v Thou \yhat it ntea'ps. either. ■ perhaps/two for tin- ; 

e pri.ee of one . ^ 

v “ f * 

The King of Gang- Plows. !/ 
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PANAMA LIMITED JUG BAND 
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4 ‘Alchemy ,, : 

There i4n't another group in thr* world that* sounds 
like The Thml Fa.r Band. They- use -instruments 
like Kgyptitm tabla. o1x>e, violin, viola, and cello.: 
The MDUnd is un forvett-aldo. hypnotic, and'magie. 
The Third Ear Band has played to hUgr audiences 
in London, and the effect has ulways Ih-cm the sanic. 
Thousands, mesmei'ized . . . which isnlt easy these, 
ilays. „ 

w . «* 




• 13.IHI net cash with order, no discount 

We do not mnko nnv diHcnuat on plnwH, but wo niake 
yoa the price of * 4.I tHi for i hi' garur i»l< iw del ivered on 
board the r.irsat thefuctory frym which point you man 
pay thd freight. 

No. IMrjH. Oar price with 2 12-inch plows ceni 

Plete.. * « 4 ».<>tl 

No. fSi:>7. Oar spivial priett with 2-14-inrh plow* I 

com plat*.... *40.00 

Tho above illustration show* <»or improved ohi reli- 
able g in*, which works perfectly with 4 hbr'e* abreast, 
or 2 ahead of 2 Hus steel wheels, spring lifts.^i'ciiuer.w*-' 

♦ hor>e evener and neck yoke, lion ms are very strong. 

It is ^V'ry i nsy to haxidle, very easily carried on three; 
wheels, and i - gnarantTed M lm lighter <»n the team than 
any other wai king ^ low in proportion to the w«<rk d<>oe, 
and lighter with driver th any ut tier wheel plow made 
Plows are^ made with double board* and chilled cast 
share-. We recombiend c^t-jt shares for hard or sandy 

If there In any way writ* ‘ran serve yon on any purchase what woe vr r*' do not hcmtiate 
v * almost any tiling that in made. 

I ■ f • - 




Panama Limited Jug Band: 

* Name of the group; panic of the album. Tht> .voting 
group four guys and a girl have a beautifully 
funky jug band-folk^eountry-ju/./.-pop syund, and 
combine it with, traditional music. Titles like. ‘Tid- 
ing to Germany!’ “Wildcat Squall!’ Listen for the 
bones, spoons, mandolin and jug . . . English style, 
j. a '* 

Watch for one English 
Harvest after another. . 

For now,, Mi llAppy Tb ank.'giving and a cheery 
I MMAOlAl M.V .to you ull. EM1> HARVEST 
label. From Malcolm and the family. 

* *. ' . -**' 

Introduced in the U.S. 
by Capitol. 

to write uw. We can save yon money on 
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Rock Concert Turns On Audience 



Kernel Photo by Larry Kielkopf 

An enthusiastic crowd gathers around the stage in the later parts 
of the Rock concert Saturday night, as PGfirE picked up the 
slack left by Motherlode. A crowd of approximately 4,500 rock fans 
turned out to hear the concert held at Memorial Coliseum. 

‘The Sterile Cuckoo’: 
Lyrics Of Experience 

By DANIEL E. GOSSETT 
Arts Editor 

"The Sterile Cuckoo," starring Liza Minelli and Wendell Burton, 
is not a great or profound motion picture. What it is is a sensitive 
and insightful story of the first love affair of a man and a woman. 
The love affair itself is not particularly distinctive; however, it is 
of the type that so many people experience early in their mature 
lives. 

The fact that John Nichols, who wrote the book upon which 
the movie was based, chose this type of relationship for his char- 
acters is what makes "The Sterile Cuckoo" an entertaining and 
relevant story. Two people, who are totally inexperienced in either 
love or sex, are drawn together because of tremendous needs 
within themselves. They are able from the constitutions of their 
individual personalities to create a double Gestalt of sorts. 

First they are able to merge love and sex into a harmonious 
whole that creates a unique sort of elation and a broadening of all 
of the senses. Secondly, the complementarity of their personalities 
expands to the point that they are a "we" greater than the mere 
sum of two people. 

The point of the story, which everyone involved in the movie 
seems to understand, is that the type of relationship described is 
not always a permanent affair. Since it involves a giving and a 
growing experience for both people, it must of necessity involve a 
changing process for both. Each, as a result, is stronger and more 
capable of dealing with the threats and problems that a human 
alone must face. In this case, as in many others, the lovers separate 
because the devotion threatens to turn into a loss of identify. 

This reviewer must ascribe high ratings to stars Wendell Burton 
and Liza Minelli, producer-director Alan Pakula and author John 
Nichols for understanding a phenomenon. 



TONIGHT . . . FILM ... In Living Color! 
Story About Childbirth (Natural /Childbirth) 

Mrs. William Conger ond twc. married couples. 
NOVEMBER 24 (Mo,iday)\ / 

NEWMAN CENTER 320 Rose Lane 



By BETH HEDGER 
Kernel Staff Writer 

When a rock concert turns 
on a fairly conservative city, such 
as Lexington, there indeed must 
be something special about that 
concert. Saturday night, Nov. 22. 
the University was host to its first 
acid-rock concert, which featured 
Motherlode and Pacific Gas At 
Electric. While the first portion 
of the show was inexcusably poor, 
the second half was remarkably 
entertaining. 

Beginning on a bad note— 
that of the Motherlode— the con- 
cert started off by boring some 
and amusing others as Mother- 
lode tried vainly in its attempts 
at music. Its portion of the show 
was utterly worthless with the 
exception of two blues numbers 
which give hints of some talent 
somewhere. 

Then came PGflrE. Starting 
off with a bit of vocal trouble, 
which was never really rectified, 
they showed the audience right 
away they were not going to give 
a repeat of the prior perform- 
ance. 

Expressing disappointment 
that the audience remained in 
their seats, the group encouraged 
the crowd to jump, stand and 
scream whenever they felt like 
it. The crowd, more than will- 
ing to get into the new and 
better music, soon began to ap- 
pear in small clusters of two’s 
and three’s around the stage. 

The Kentucky \ernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station. University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. Kentucky 40506. Second class 

S istage paid at Lexington, Kentucky. 

ailed five Umes weekly during the 
school year except holidays and exam 
periods, and once during the summer 
session. 



Within a half-hour the floor was 
beginning to fill up noticeably. 

With song after song PCArE 
displayed its musical talent, but 
more than that, its ability to 
capture a crowd. 

For the high point of the 
evening wasn't that the music 
was so fabulous, although it was 
performed very well; the high 
point was the fact that so many 
different types of people came 
together and grooved with each 
other. 

Drawn together by the music, 
the people shared a common bond 
of unity with the band as they 
actively involved themselves in 
the music. 

Between the bass player’s 
solo, which at times he played 
with a drumstick, and the drum- 
mer getting into his own thing— 
playing the sides and rims of 
the drums, a table, the floor, 
the microphone stands and even 
the mike— PG&E, drove the au- 
dience wild. 



Control Kevtwdty's L»r*«t 

USED BOOK STORE 

Than Toot) 

1/ DENNIS 
BOOK STORE 

257 N. Lime Near 3rd 



NOW PLAYING! 
"Once Upon A Motfress" 

A different ond wild rmnkol 
co mody 

Show Times: 

Tuesday through Saturday 
Dinner, 7:00 p.m.; Shew 1:15 p.m 
. Sunday 

Dinner 500 p.m.; Skew 4:15 p.m. 
Dinner and Show — One price 
Closed on Mondays 
•V RESERVATION ONLY 
Call: Loepvrflc, Ky. 451-4900 
orl Simpsonvilla, Ky. 722-M36 

Wttf V boards 

On >m 4 l-4« UJ M 

(•••• siMtsoNvnu, «r. 



A ONE-DAY EXHIBITION O SALE 

Graphics / 

presented by , / 

LONDON GfrAFICA ARTS 

lijjjf Publishers of contemporary printmakers 
1*1 

More than 400 lithographs, etchings, 
woodcuts and screenprints on show, 
including works by: PICASSO. DURER, 
GOYA, CHAGALL. DAUMIER. CASSAT. 
GAUGUIN, TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
Also MANUSCRIPTS AND MAPS 
ITEMS FROM $8 to $3000 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
STUDENT CENTER 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1969 
10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 



For girls who like to 
fuss without any bother 



IN DOWNTOWN LEXINGTON 



Wants YOU 



/ 

/ 



To Open Your Convenient 

Student Charge Account 

Open a Student Charge Account at Purcell's, Lexing- 
ton's Complete Department Store. This account will 
be opened in your name, no-co-signer. You must be 
enrolled in school to qualify Apply at the Credit* 
Office on the Third Floor of Purcell's for your OWN 
Charge Account. Purcell's offers all students o 10% 
DISCOUNT on their purchases. Just show your school 
identification card to our sales clerk to qualify. 



See You at Purcells fllorelcd 



There's a difference between fussing 
and bothering. 

Fussing is doing something you like. 

And bothering is doing something you don’t like. 

The Norelco Home Beauty Salon is for girls who love to 
fuss about the way they look. 

There are 10 attachments to fuss with. You can get a fast, 
close, very gentle shave on your legs and your underarms. Or trim 
the stray ends of your hairdo. Then change attachments and 
fuss a little with your fingernails. 

E Change again, and you can massage your scalp. 

Or your face. Or neck. Even apply a facial cream 
I to your face. 

* Tnr «q» The Home Beauty Salon. If you love to fuss, it s no 
| bother. And neither is the Lady Norelco. 

It shaves your legs fast and close and 
I ; if! comfortably. Underarms, too. 
ffPplj And its shape was made just for you. 

Sleek, modern, and attractive. 4^*-. 

Be fussy. Choose Nureico. 



you can't get any closer. 






1969 NOfW Am#Mc*n PH ilip* Corporation. 100 Utl Strut! Now York. NT 1001 } 
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The Black Situation At UK 
Complications, But Hope 



On no southern campus is the One field in which the Univer- 
situation of the black student a' sity has been astonishingly lax has 
good one, certainly not at the Uni- been the recruitment of black fac- 
versity of Kentucky. The inherent ulty members. According to the 
prejudices which are rampant on registrar s office, only four black 
this campus are compounded by a f a< ’dty members are presently em- 
lack of sincere leadership in the P lo Ved b V the University. For an 
Black movement to frustrate the institution as diverse as ours, there 

Negro student at UK. is no 0101186 for this situatlon * 

_ „ , * • . An unexposed student population 

Daily one is struck by those , . 

7 . , , 7 . has the right to broaden their per- 

minute actions which wedge deep- specUves by exposure to various 

er the gap between the white and vj jnts of tastructors fr om vary . 

black students. A door slammed ... . 

. , . i . ,, - , . , mg backgrounds. 

in a black girl s face is almost _ , - . . . 

, . . . . , . Perhaps more frustrating to a 

as discouraging as the sticky goody- t , , , ^ . 7 

. ... . black student than any of these 

goodness which many white stu- 7 _ , . , 

dents effect as they condescend to '°" diti ° nS is the sta,e of ‘ be black 
. .,1 . tL i leadership on campus. There are 

attempt communication with their ... , r . . . 

, . , black students who feel strongly 

black counterparts. . . . . . 

about their cause and demonstrate 

More flagrant examples of black- their concem e tfectively. However, 
white discord are seen in the be- these students are few. For the 
loved old UK traditions. The Wild- most ^ the black leadership is 
cats of Coach Rupp have finally a petty one con cemed about the 
taken the plunge, but UK s Greek m j n or irrating problems of a black 
system is not quite so open. There man in a white society more than 
is still no Black in a fraternity or the basic shortcomings which cause 
sorority at UK. those problems. 

The University s recruitment An example of this attitude is 
program for the better black stu- the insistence of many black stu- 
dents is of poor quality, if it still dent leaders that members of their 
exists. Most efforts to recruit the race refuse to mark the category 
superior black high school students on the IBM registration forms which 
have met with severe criticism, ask for identification of race. These 
Many in the UK community feel this people didn’t bother to find out 
is going toofartoalieviatetheprob- that the information which they 
lem. Such an attitude is a poor refused to give would have been 
cover for socialized biases. Superior med to det ermine to what extent 
students of every other coloi are the University was complying with 
welcomed by the University; why t he desegration laws. However, 
not make a far-reaching effort to with no information available, the 
recruit and educate the superior University was able to state only 
Negroes in the state. In this way &oss estimates. 

Blacks will be encouraged to im- A major shortcoming of the black 
prove their lot educationally, and leadership has been its gauche 
will be less apt to submit to sheer handling of its most potentially 
emotional campaigns that only important tool-public support. The 
harm their cause. The same argu- attention of a black student re- 
ment could be used for all under- ceives on this campus is usually 
privileged Kentuckians, but in the not in a complimentary context, 
case of the black student this is an Much of this problem could be 
especially pertinent point. Atti- alleviated if the black leadership 
tudes have been too extreme too would verse itself better in the 
long in regard to the Negro. There importance of widespread public 
is the possibility that a number of knowledge and acceptance of their 
extremes in the other direction goals. The meeting held by the 
could be justified in an effort to Black Student Union is illustra- 
gain equality for Blacks. tive of this failure. The significant 

The problem of overcoming in- part of each of the meetings is held 
stitutionalized prejudice is one of in secret, closed to the press. One 
the easier ones ta face. If the must infer from such an attitude 
University ad min ist rat ion „ the that the BSU is fearful of making 
alumni and the Greek population their procedures public. It is not 
are willing, nothing can stand in surprising that such actions force 
the way of true progress. Encour- many people who would be in 
aging steps are being taken by the sympathy with the black move- 
Greek Steering Committee and its ment to look upon their leaders 
chairman, J im May, to overcome the h doubt. 

racist tint acquired by UK s frater- spite of such shortcomings 

nities. As the University makes tbere 1* every reason for black 
more scholarships available to out- students and sympathetic whites 
standing Blacks we may see a to take whatever course is neces- 
drastic change in the campus at- “nrto make their position a strong, 
titud . active, vibrant, positive one. 
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Cartoon by Mr. and Mrs. John Nelaon 



Kernel Forum: the readers write 



Quote Corrected and a three *P° int average” by city au- 

thorities seeking his aid in arresting a 
To the Editor of the Kernel: suspected user of marijuana. The UK 

If the Kernel is to provide and pub- administration has refused to explain the 
lish coverage of university affairs, I would necessity of photographing students in- 
suggest that reporters be dispatched to volved in nonviolent demonstrations, and 
cover events such as the AAUP panel it is common knowledge that at least one 
discussion of last Saturday in which I prominent figure in the anti-drug cam- 
took part. The article by Rachael Kamuf paign has in the past not only used 
in Monday’s Kernel was apparently lifted illegal drugs but sold them as well, 
from Sunday ’s Courier-Journal in which The quality and integrity of justice being 
I was misquoted as having said that w hat it is in Lexington, it seems that 
violence was a tactic not to be “over- on l y the good sense of Circuit Judge 
looked by dissident students. Mitchell Meade has prevented the need- 

The only instance in which student imprisonment of several young peo- 
violence would be justifiable would be if pi e 

the university or police were to needless- Studen , d „„ ^ restricted usu . 

ly kill or injure a student. I might then and ha |i, lcjnogen5 , ( as op - 

approve the destruction of property in pro- 7 , . ... ... , _ . . 

. a c u *.• a posed to hard drugs such as heroin; 

test of the absurd notion that buildings f" ... . i 

.... | it appears likely that the agents and 

are more important than people. At any ‘ . r 7 . . . 

rate, I said Saturday that violence was to s u en 0rm ^f a . rC . j 

be deplored, but that students, denied any su P ress * a *^ a en 

real access to decision-making power, are *® <“• * he «“«•« of dru * arres,s " a 

realizing that their only strength in con- PO*** 1 *!*! P° lca weapon. 

limitation lies in their potential for de- While admitting that a drug problem 

struction. I attributed this to the fact of SO rts does exist at UK — some students 

that the notorious established channels havins become overinvolved withpotenti- 
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Flag Waving: Does It Prove Patriotism? 



NEW YORK (AP)— From its 
lofty isolation on a windless 
moon to an endless, earthly vig- 
il over a thousand city halls, the 
American glag is getting around 
nowadays. 

On car bumpers, car windows, 
car aerials, car doors. 

In stores, in homes, in church- 
es, in halls. 

It’s there, almost everywhere, 
a mute symbol of America . . . 
and some highly contradictory 
ideas. 

“I consider the flag as sacred 
as the sacraments of my church,” 
says an Elks lodge official. ‘‘Any- 
one who would destroy it is 
stupid.” 

"The flag,” counters a black 



poverty worker, “never did any- 
thing for anybody. Try to find 
one in the black ghetto.” 

Sacred, suspected and a little 
over-simplified. It all adds up 
to that perplexing expression 
called patriotism. 

Patriotism? 

For some, it is supporting 
the government in the face of 
criticism, and for others it’s crit- 
icizing the government to speed 
reforms. 

Promote, Defend 

Historically, a patriot was 
that person who loved his coun- 
try and promoted and defended 
its interests. And historically, as 
now, almost anyone could quali- 
fy as long as national interest 



remained a matter of personal 
persuasion. 

Who, then, is a patriot? 

The next best question, with 
more available answers, is how 
and why are Americans patriotic. 

"1’ve always gone back to the 
fundamental that action brings 
reaction,” says Frank Wetzel, a 
director of the U.S. Flag Founda- 
tion in New York. 

“There’s a new feeling of pa- 
triotism today because people 
are tired of protests. They’re 
starting to collect their ideas 
and take a stand.” 

Readers Digest, in a spectacu- 
larly successful campaign started 
last February, distributed more 
than 18 million flag decals to 



6 De-Canadianization’ Of Colleges 
Blamed On Influx Of U. S. Profs 



WINDSOR (CPS-CUP)- Ca- 
nadian university students are 
“exiles in their own land,” ac- 
cording to a report released Nov. 
10 by three graduate students at 
the University of Windsor. 

In the report on the “de- 
Canadianization of our univer- 
sities,” the trio— William House, 
Robert MacRae and Robert Rey- 
nolds— charge that Windsor is be- 
ing taken over by American ideas 
and teachers. 

Stressing that de-Canadiani- 
zation "is not a nationalistic 
term,” that it “is not to be 
equated with the large invasion 
of American professors,” their 
12-page report analyzes the prob- 
lems created by a lack of Cana- 
dian content and teachers. 

Their findings will go to a 
Committee on de-Canadianiza- 
tion of the U niversities, organized 
by Carleton University profes- 



sors James Steele and Robin Mat- 
thews. 

The three authors said stu- 
dents oppose U.S. professors, not 
because they are Americans but 
because they tend to import ideas 
from the American educational 
system which do not suit Cana- 
dian needs. 

This has led, the three contend 
in their report, to larger classes 
with an emphasis on lectures 
rather than tutorials. 

There is a “noticeable indif- 
ference towards Canadian cul- 
ture,” especially in the social 
sciences and the humanities, the 
authors said. American ideas and 
techniques predominate, partic- 
ularly the “value-free behavior- 
ism taught in the social sciences. 

There is an ignorance of Can- 
ada, they said; “Students who are 
taught . . . nothing on Canada 
or Canadian approaches must be 
regarded as colonials. 



A lack of diversity has shown 
itself in the “lack of Marxists 
or even any socialists in the 
social sciences, and the predom- 
inance of the ‘value-free behavior- 
ist approach' that can only lead 
to blankness: intellectual and 
creative stagnancy.” 

The report says only 54 per- 
cent of faculty members at Wind- 
sor are Canadians, compared 
with 76 percent in 1963. Six years 
ago, Windsor had two American 
department heads. Today it has 
seven. 

The students call for a uni- 
versity ruling that all deans and 
department heads must be Cana- 
dian citizens. 

They also criticize the two- 
year “tax holiday” for foreign 
professors moving to Canada. 
U.S. professors can teach in Can- 
ada for two years without paying 
income tax. 



its subscribers, then was flooded 
with requests for 32 million more. 

'Love It Or Leave’ 

Most of the additional decals 
went to large corporations, in- 
cluding Gulf Oil Co., which is 
handing out more than 20 mil- 
lion of the flag stickers as a 
service station promotion. 

Another popular decal— an 
Elks' sticker bearing the rlogan 
“Our Flag — Love It or Leave” 
— was first distributed through 
local lodges a year ago and has 
topped one million in circula- 
tion. 

New York’s Annin Flag Co., 
one of the country’s oldest and 
largest flag manufacturers, has 
had its orders doubled in the 
last year. 

“The demand is incredible, 
especially for flags that you at- 
tach to car aerials,” said a 
spokesman. “I suppose it’s all 
part of the new conservative 
trend in the country — a reaction 
to all the protests.” 

‘Mindless Allegiance’ 

“Patriotism is a word monop- 
olized by the right, and in the 



rightist view, it involves a sort 
of mindless allegiance based on 
accident of birth.” says Ira 
Glasser, staff attorney for the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
in New York. 

“It's translated into a belief 
that unpopular views must be 
suppressed,” he said. “And it 
has little to do with values un- 
derlying the Bill of Rights.” 

Whether or not the ambitions 
of the New Left are patriotic 
concerns practically no one in- 
side the movement. But for the 
sake of argument, young radi- 
cals see nothing about their think- 
ing that isn't patriotic. 

"The New Left is an authen- 
tically American development,” 
says Dave Celber, 28, an editori- 
al associate of New York’s Lib- 
eration magazine, a forum for 
leftist organizations. 

Then there is Barbara Crane, 
a Clinton, N.Y., mother who 
has decals on her car, plus an 
aerial flag, and who organized 
a counterprotest to protest the 
anti-Vietnam war protest. 

“If anyone complains about 
me being a flag-waver,” she said, 
"I’ll punch him in the nose.” 



If Uncle Can , Why Can't We? 



SAN FRANCISCO (CPS)- 
The use of CS gas in dispersing 
student demonstrations has led 
to a number of investigations and 
allegations, but nothing has ever 
been done to curtail its use. 

Recently, students in Bay Area 
high schools have been securing 
their own arsenals. Apparently 
stolen from military bases (Ham- 
ilton Air Force Base and Travis 
Air Force Base), authorities have 
found numerous CS grenades in 
the lockers of high school stu- 
dents. 

With immediate concern, the 



San Francisco county sheriff’s 
department in the personage of 
Capt. Herbert Elvander pleaded 
with students to return the gre- 
nades because, “They are far 
more harmful than tear gas and 
have a dining effect to cause 
serious skin burns." 

With the help of local news- 
papers, the department has pub- 
lished pictures of the grenades 
and requested, “Anyone finding 
such a bomb should turn it in to 
police.” 

CS gas was outlawed by the 
1927 Geneva convention. 



WALLAC 
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TELL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ABOUT LIFE AT UK! 



APPLICATION FOR STUDENT INFORMATION TEAM 



NAME 



Campus Address (in full) Zip 

Campus Phone Home Phone 

Home Address (in full) Zip 

Major Classification G.P.S 

Home County Home Town 

High School Graduated from Year 

FIRST TRAINING SESSION DECEMBER 4 
Return to RICK RODGERS, Room 204 Student Center, by Tuesday, December 2 



The deadline (or announcement* I* 
7:30 p.m. two day* prior to the Oral 
publication of Item* in thi* column. 

Today 

The Society for Advancement of 
Management will present the second 
in a series of seminars on Job Hunt- 
ing, at 3:30 p.m. on Nov. 24 in Room 
322 of the Commerce Building. Guest 
speakers will be W. Taylor Hudson. 
Assistant Personnel Manager of Ken- 
tucky Utilities and Charles D. Stinnett, 
Personnel Manager of Standard Prod- 
uct*. 

Dr. Wayne H. Davis. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, will speak at 6:30 
p.m. on Nov. 24 in the tenth of a con- 
tinuing series on Environmental 
Awareness Seminars. The question 
"Can Man Survive?" will be the 
topic of the discussion to be held in 
Room 125 of the Funkhouser Biolog- 
ical Sciences Building. 

Tomorrow 

Swedish film director Marianne 
Ahrne will speak in the Signs, Im- 
ages and Symbols class at 7 p.m. on 
Nov. 25 in Room 139 of the* Chem- 
Utry-Physics Building. She will speak 
on the modern Swedish film directors 
and especially on Ingar Bergman and 
his film. “Persona.” The class will be 
open to anyone who wishes to at- 
tend. 

The Russian Club will have a meet- 
ing at 7:30 p.m. on Nov. 25 in Room 
245 of the Student Center. A pro- 
gram of Russian folk songs will be 
presented. All are welcome to attend. 

Anyone interested in initiating a 
Free University Discussion Group dur- 
ing the second semester, please call 
252-6224 or 254-4240 so that it will be 
included in the catalog. 

The Donovan Club, (Donovan Schol- 
ars and University Emeriti », will have 
a dinner party in the President's 
Room at the Student Center, with Dr. 
and Mrs. Otis A. Singletary and Miss 
Anne Wilson as special guests at 6:30 
p.m. on Nov. 25 The reservations are 
limited and handled exclusively 
through the office of the Council on 
Aging, Earl Kauffman. Director. 

Coming Up 

The next Student Government Ex- 
ecutive-Student-Pres* meeting will be 
held at 4 p.m. on Dec. 3 in Room 
245 of the Student Center. All inter- 
ested students are invited to attend 
and ask questions of the Student Gov- 
ernment Executive. 

UNICEF Christmas Cards will be 
on sale at the Human Relations Of- 
fice from now until December 8. 

The Block and Bridle Club of the 
University of Kentucky is holding 
its annual Little International on Fri- 
day, Dec 5. 1969. This year's event 
will celebrate the 50th anniversary, 
and will include an honor* program 
to the 1919 show, with the assistance 
of the Animal Sciences Department. 

The play, “Billy Budd" will run 
Dec. 3-7 in the Guignol Theatre. Res- 
ervation* for it can be made by call- 
ing UK’s Guignol Box Office. 258 9000 
Ext. 2929 from noon until 4:30 daily. 
Curtain time Wednesday through Sat- 
urday evening* If B:30; Sunday. "*.30 
p.m. Ticket* are $2 regular; $1 for stu- 
dents and group* of 10 or more. 

The Marshall McLuhan Multi Media 
Lab which was advertised for Thurs- 
day at 7:30 p.m. in Room 325 of 
Dickey Hall will meet Dec. 4 instead, 
at the same time and place. 

Are you interested in happiness? 
Find out why Christian Scientist* 
are happy by stopping by our weekly 
meetings on Thursday* at W« ' >•*• 
in Room 308 of the Common* Building. 
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Shoplifting In UK Bookstores Increasing 



By JIM FUDGE 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Steal from the bookstore? 
Sure, why not? Lots of people 
do It. 

That. seems to he the attitude 
of at least some students at the 



University when it comes to items 
they need or want at one of 
the bookstores, and it seems to 
he increasing according to Wil- 
liam Eblen, manager of the Uni- 
versity Bookstore. 

“Pilferage in the Bookstore 



Congressmen Propose End 
To Detention Camp Law 



WASHINGTON (CPS)- 
Twenty-six senators and 127 rep- 
resentatives have jointly spon- 
sored a proposal to repeal title 
II of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 which allows law enforce- 
ment officials to "preventitively 
detain” individuals in the event 
of a presidential declaration of an 
"internal security emergency” in 
the U S. 

According to Sen. Daniel 
Inouye (D-Hawaii), it is neces- 
sary to repeal title II now be- 
cause, “Widespread rumors have 
circulated throughout our nation 
that the federal government is 
readying concentration camps to 
be filled with those who hold 
unpopular views and beliefs.” 

The Internal Security Act of 
1950, also called the McCarran 
Act, gives the President the pow- 
er to declare an emergency if 

(1) the U.S. were to be invaded, 

(2) if Congress were to declare 
war, or (3) if there was an in- 
surrection in the U.S. in sup- 
port of a foreign power. 

Title II provides for the de- 



tention of a person “if there is 
reasonable ground to believethat 
such a person will engage in acts 
of sabotage or espionage.” If a 
person is detained under title II, 
he has no right to a trial, either 
by judge or jury. 

Sen. Hiram Fong (R-Hawaii) 
called the provision “an ugly 
symbol of totalitarianism. It is 
well known that during World 
War II, 117,000 persons of Ja- 
panese ancestry, many of them 
loyal American citizens, were de- 
tained in so-called relocation 
camps under the authority ofthis 
law.” 

Numerous attempts have been 
made to repeal title II in the 19 
years it has been on the books, 
but they have blocked by a coali- 
tion of Southern and Republican 
legislators. Despite the initial 
support given this attempt, it is 
not expected to succeed. 



is high,” says Ehlen. There is no 
trend of things stolen, says Eb- 
len, “I s general, all over. Books, 
hose, most everything is taken.” 

One of the major items, 
though, is text books. As a test- 
ament to this nine books, most 
of them expensive texts, sat on 
Eblen’s file cabinet. They repre- 
sented only a small portion of 
the amount stolen; they were the 
ones who were caught before 
they could be successfully lifted 
from the bookstore. 

Other things should not bedis- 
counted as potential items for 
theft. On the managers desk lay 
two boxes that had once held 
nylon hose. “They were found 
on the shelves about a wtek ago 
when we were taking an inven- 
tory of our books,” Eblen said. 
“Apparently who ever took them 



went back there and took them 
out of the boxes so they could 
get away with them easier. 

According to Ehlen, there is 
no sure way to tell what has 
been taken until inventory is 
taken. Even then they can’t he 
sure, because most items sold are 
not recorded. 

Many of the books stolen are 
taken to one of the other book- 
stores to be sold. Quite a few of 
the books sold are stolen from 
other students, besides the book- 
stores. 

There is a great increase 
in thefts before holidays and dur- 
ing the racing season, according 
to Eblen. “It is especially high 
before spring break,” said the 
Bookstore manager. 

Eblen feels that the books 
are stolen at these times because 



the students need money to go 
home— or el sewhere. 

Although he said he didn't 
know the situation at Wallaces 
bookstore, he knew that “Ken- 
nedy’s have it Just as bad as we 
do at the University Bookstore.” 

The preventive measures they 
have already tuken-closed cir- 
cuit television, lockers for cus- 
tomers, and employes on watch — 
have done little good. There are 
plans for a system of recording 
books sold by students. 

According to Eblen, when a 
student sold a book, he would 
have to present his ID card. His 
name; student number, and the 
book he sold would be recorded. 
If that particular book was dis- 
covered stolen, there would then 
be a way to catch the party who 
stole it. 



Mobe Plans Three Day Dec. Protest 



WASHINGTON— (CPS)— The 
Vietnam Moratorium Committee 
continues to make good its pledge 
of an additional day of protest 
each month until the war is 
ended. 

Deember’s third Moratorium 
will be three days long. And 
while there will be no attempt 
to equal the spectacle of the 
mid-November mass protest, 
there will be a central theme: 
Christmas. 



“Traditionally, Christmas 
has been a time when people 
turn their attention to peace on 
earth,” Sam Brown, one of the 
Moratorium’s four coordinators, 
said after the mid-November pro- 
tests. “This year, in addition 
to turning their attention topeace 
on earth, they will -be asked to 
tum their energies to this task.” 

For the first time the Mora- 
torium dates will not be suc- 



cessive. There will be two days 
of mid-month anti-war activity 
Dec. 12 and 13, with the third 
day of protest scheduled for 
Christmas Eve. 

There is hope here that Pres- 
ident Nixon will announce 
another, perhaps significant 
troop withdrawal shortly before 
Christmas, despite the Adminis- 
tration’s continuing statements 
that anti-war demonstrations do 
not affect him. 
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TODAY AND 



TOMORROW 





Yes, this is the season to give her the most exciting gift 
of her lifetime ... a diamond from you, beginning a new 
world of happiness that makes her yours forever. We’ll 
be glad to help you . . . you'll be glad we did! 




Kentucky’s Houston Hogg streaks for daylight on a kickoff return 
in the Tennessee game Saturday. A UK second half surge almost 
A Run At Tennessee ena bled the Wildcats to catch Tennessee, who “didn’t play well at 

all in the second half.’’ Kentucky, in its last game of the season, 
lost its upset bid when Tennessee recovered a UK fumble in the 
Wildcat’s end zone for a touchdown. Kernel Photo by Dick Ware 

’Cats Behind Only On Scoreboard 





7-Diamond Duette $199 



Continued from Page One 

of a defensive letdown, for the 

score. 

And finally. Tingle s fumble 
on the second play of the sec- 
ond half, which was recovered 
by Tennessee linebacker Steve 
Kiner on the UK 23, enabled 
the Vols to move in for a 20- 
yard field goal by George Hunt. 

After that, except for that un- 
fortunate bounce and Scruggs 
fumble in the end zone, it was 
all Kentucky. 

The Wildcats, which hadn’t 
won at home against Tennessee 
since 1957 in this ancient rivalry 
that dates back to 1893, took a 
brief 7-6 lead with their only 
first half score in the first quar- 
ter on a 53-yard pass from Tingle 
to Roger Gann. 

Tingle, who hit nine of 20 
for 118, left the game with a 
sprained ankle early in the third 
period. 

Enter Bernie Scruggs, who 
lost his starting job to Tingle 
two weeks ago. Scruggs com- 
pleted 11 straight passes before 
missing and ended with 16 of 22 
for 260 yards. Scruggs first four 
passes led Kentucky in an 83- 
yard drive that cut the score 
to 24-14 late in the third period. 
Gann carried the final yard. 

Then, with 5:40 left, Scruggs 
fired a 48-yard touchdown pass 



to Steve Parrish. Minutes later 
however Tennessee put the game 
out of reach with its fumble 
recovery but the Wildcats added 
a final score when UK’s third 
quarterback, Stan Forston, hit 
Vic King for a 19-yard TD with 
24 seconds left. 

The four touchdowns that 
Kentucky scored matched the four 
the Wildcats made in their sea- 
son's opener against Indiana. In 
the eight games in between, how- 
ever, they had managed just six. 

Their total Saturday was the 
second highest against theCator- 
bound Volunteers this season. 

"We didn’t play well at all 
in the second half,” said Dickey. 
"Kut we won. We scored 31 
[mints and it doesn’t matter how 
we got them— they still count.” 

Kentucky, which #outgained 
Tennessee 487-269 and laid seven 
more first downs than the Vols 
(24-17), was led by Cann who 
carried 17 times for 53 yards. 
He also caught five passes for 
122 yards. Parrish added nine 
catches for 135 yards. 

Tennessee, minus Gurt Wat- 
son, the c EC’s leading rusher, 
who was out with a bniised 
thigh, was paced by Lester Mc- 
Lain who piled up 53 of Ten- 
nessee’s total 70 yards rushing 
on 17 carries. Scott went to the 
air 23 times completing 14 for 



199 yards. Kreis caught 11 of 
those passes for 145 yards. 

By the time it was over, Ten- 
nessee’s pass defense, fifth in the 
conference prior to the game, 
had yielded some 280 yards more 
than its average and the Vols 
total defense, fourth in the SEC, 
had allowed Kentucky almost 

200 yards more than its average. 
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President Singletary's personal advisory com- 
mittee charged with the formulation of long 
range academic improvements is accepting 
applications for membership. Submit name, 
address, phone number and hours available 
for interviews to Room 204 of the Student Cen- 
ter. The deadline is noon Tuesday, Nov. 25. 

Some Talk Of Change . . . 

Others Cause It! 
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Strip Mining: Views From Both Sides 



of coal, until September this upon this as an extractive in 
year, and immediately was dustry. 

ljombardcd with questions. A A student confronted Zegeei 
professor cited Fortune mag- with the problem of land devas 
azine’s July listing of industry tation, and Zegeer claimed 
profits, which always ranks the "There is no greater percentage 
coal industry as a high profit in- of people in any industry that 
dustry. are more intersted in nature.” 

. On coed quipped, “I'll give 

you all credit, it looks like yoi 
Zgeer explained that his com- all are trying.” 
pany owns 17 percent of the As the group stood on top ol 
mineral rights and 7 perent of a new strip mine operation 
the surface rights in Letcher Zegeer invited one skeptica 
County, and last year it paid 20 
percent of the county’s taxes. 

They had a $13 million over- 
head. 

In answer to questions, Zegeer 
asserted that his company mined 
3 million tons of coal last year. 

Next year, they plan to mine 4 
million tons. The Bethlehem 
Company owns land in Knott 
and Floyd Counties, but is pres- 
ently working in only Letcher 
and Pike Counties. 

They have been mining in 
southeastern Kentucky since 
1911, and have had a reclama- 
tion program for 20 years. 

Asked to account for the fact 
that there is so much wealth in- 
volved in the coal industry, and 
yet the area is poverty stricken, 

Zegeer said that the poverty 
problem in this community isn’t 
really unique, but “problems are 
more publicized.” 

‘Earn Living Here’ 

He said, “We live here, we 
earn our living here, we look 



means that land which for some 
reason has been devastated, has 
been restored. 

Researrh Being Done 

Hydro-seeding is one present 
method for restoring land. A 
hydro-seeder shoots grass seed, 
pine seeds, and water into the 
soil. One problem of restoration 
is finding the type of vegeta- 
tion that will thrive in shale. 

Zegeer admitted that some 
other mining companies “are in 
reclamation much more thor- 
oughly than we are.” He ex- 
plained that his company is in- 
volved in reclamation, and re- 
search is being done in this area. 

The Bethlehem Corporation 
deals mostly in drift mining, ac- 
cording to Zegeer. He explained 
that surface (strip) mining is 
“just an adjunct of what we’re 
doing.” 

He said the Company real- 
ized a profit of 14 cents per ton 



Continued from Pi»f One Th question that was repeat^ 

land: the mineral and the sur- edly asked by those on the field 
face. Many ancestors of those trp, "How come the people are 
now living on the land sold min- so poor, if there is so much 
eral rights to mining companies, wealth in coal?” About 50 per- 
The top of the land stays in cent of the people in Letcher 
the family, hut the “gold” under- and Perry Counties are on wel- 
neath doesn’t. fare. 

“If we have enough hacking Since 1887, practically all of 
in the legislature, we can out- the riches of Perry County have 
law broad form deeds,” Caudill gone to the Virginia Iron, Coal, 
explained. “But,” he continued, and Coke Company. But, ac- 
“the coal mine owners have too cording to Caudill, all of the 
much control to let this hap- money from this coal, iron, and 
pen.” oil was not enough to build a 

Someone pointed out that schoolhouse. The present school- 
other states aren’t bothered by house in the county was built 
this law. Caudill explained that under the WPA program, 
other states have interpreted its After Caudill’s guided tour of 
laws in another way, and they some strip mines, David A. Ze- 
have remedied the situation. geer gave the group a glimpse 
The ambassador from Switzer- of what problems the coal mine 
land, visiting in May, said of operators face, 
eastern Kentucky, “There is He showed slides of mining 
more natural wealth in one of operations and examples of ef- 
these counties than in all Switz- forts at reclamation. By recla- 
erland.” mation, the conservationist 



CLASSIFIED ADS 



CUiiUti advertising trill bt MM|- 
U4 on t pro-paid bull only. Ado but 
bo placed In ptroon Monday throngs 
Friday or by mall, payment Inoloood. 
to THE KENTUCKY KERNEL, Room 
111, Joarnallam Bldg. 

Ratoo aro fi ts for 20 word*. MOO 
far three eonoecatlve Inoertlono of tho 
•ame ad of 20 word*, and M.7I par 
week, SO wordo. 

Tho dead lino lo 11 a.m. tho day 
prior to publication. No advertisement 
may cite race, religion or national 
origin as a qualification for renting 
rooms or for employment. 



LOST AND FOUND 



LISTED is the property on hand in 
our Lost and Found section. Items 
may be claimed from the University 
of Kentucky Police Headquarters in 
Room 5, Kinkead Hall, from H a.m. 
unUl 9 p.m., Monday through Eriday : 
3 Ladles’ Watches; 1 Woi 
Bracelet; 4 Rings; 1 Womyr 
2 Women’s Raincoats (blifd a 
color) ; 2 Men's (Wool } 
color) ; 2 Men’s Heap: 

Women’s Umbrellas^ 1 
brella; Assorted keys 
Locker, other) ;/SUde ] 

Notebooks; Notebooks ai 
Books ; Sunglasses and 
Glasses; 5 Women’s 
Men’s Lightweight Jacki 



PROFESSIONAL TT 
theses, term pax>ery< 
bon, 60c pp. BEZ l 
8-3 and after S’p.m. 



YPTNO— Themes. 
irlBM, carbon rlb- 
GIVENS, 252-3287, 
i. 14N-D11 



The Tuesday, Nov. 25, Kernel 
will be the last one until the 
week before final exams, when 
two 16-page issues will appear 
Dec. 9 and 11. 



ZENITH ’Circle of ySound’ Stereo, 
$160 or best pff ug. Contact Ken 
Sheffield, 1576 Jennifer Ct., Apt. 3, 
or Jane Smith 2&-6141. 18N24 



USE CHRISTMAS SEALS 



WANT TO BEAT hWh rent? Three 
bedroom Mobile ^diome for sale; 
small down pfeyarfent and take over 
loan. Call lM-3967, Nicholasville, 
after 4 p.m. 19N25 



20N25 



PIANO SERVICE — Reasonable prices. 
All work guaranteed. Trained by 
Steinway 6k Sons in New York. Mr. 
Davies. 252-1989. 2eS-J26 






Correction 

The estimate of the size of 
the audience at Thursday night’s 
talk by Timothy Leary was er- 
ronously listed as 800. A more 
realistic estimate would be be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,500. 



PART-TIME help ntVded due to ex- 
pansion, all hours Available. Apply in 
person. Mr. Jims 7 Steakhouse, 128 
New Circle P.oad. / 20N25 



POLAROID Colorpak Camera Model 
220, 60 second colojp/pictures. Flash 
attachment included. Camera hardly 
used. Asking MS^all ^78-1230 . 20N24 



FIGHT EMPHYSEMA 
TUBERCULOSIS AND 
AIR POLLUTION 



HORSES — Daniel Boone Riding Stable, 
Highway 227, 3Vk miley from Boones- 
boro Park toward Winchester. Trail 
rides and moonlighy rides on Friday 
and Saturday nidhCs. Phone 744-8325. 

3N25 



YOUNG MAN at lfast 20 and still in 
college to tend par in afternoons 
and supervise secfcnd floor on week- 
ends. To start fnj January. Apply in 
person now. LEV AS restaurant, 119 
South Limestone. 21N-D11 



MOVING — For sale /neap: gas range, 
refrigerator, dinette set, desk, floor 
lamp, dresser \4itX mirror, gas dryer. 
Good conditionV' Phone 252-1960. 

21N-D11 



WALLACE'S BOOK STORE 






